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Such studies, prepared by competent men and published in inexpensive 
form, as is true in this instance, are greatly needed, and the teaching of 
this little volume is judicious and admirable, but the material, the 
vocabulary, and the arrangement are hardly popular enough for the 
purpose in view. 

Christian Freedom is the title of the Baird lecture for 1013, 1 delivered 
by William M. MacGregor, pastor of Saint Andrew's United Free 
Church, Edinburgh. The lectures were addressed to popular audiences 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh. Their topic is "the priesthood of all 
believers." The author has developed his thought by means of a free 
exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians; at the same time he has 
drawn liberally on all the Pauline epistles and on the life of Paul. Perti- 
nent though the Epistle to the Galatians is to the author's subject, the 
reader is likely to feel that the blending of exposition and systematic 
discussion has interfered with the value of the result. But the book 
is enriched by many allusions to recent critical and theological writings, 
as well as to general literature, and many stimulating passages as to the 
meaning of Christian freedom are given. 

Eugene W. Lyman 

Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio 



THE THEORY OF ABSTRACT ETHICS 

In a small but thoughtful book* the author has condensed the results 
of many years of philosophical and ethical reflection and, at the same 
time, given his own new solution of a problem by which, until recently, 
he had been somewhat baffled. This result he reached in consequence 
of his perusal of a review of Juvalta's Old and New Problem of Morality 
written by Mr. Benn in Mind, January, 1915. Not a little of the thought, 
too, seems to have been evoked by the present European conflict. At 
any rate, the author's conclusions afford a basis for the British conten- 
tion that individual states should be allowed to develop in accordance 
with their own inherent tendencies rather than that they should be 
directed by some more or less benevolent despot. 

In the opening chapter, Mr. Whittaker presents his own metaphysical 
position, especially his epistemology, which is idealistic, modified in the 
direction of philosophical rationalism. He indicates his approval of 

1 Christian Freedom. By William M. MacGregor. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1014. xii+427 pages. $1.50. 

2 The Theory of Abstract Ethics. By Thomas Whittaker. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1916. viii+126 pages. 4s.6d. 
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some of the views of Mr. Bertrand Russell, although he does not agree 
with that philosopher in every respect. This survey of the field, however, 
is only to make his own position clear, for he hastens to assert in the 
following chapter that ethics should be independent of metaphysics. 
He then calls attention to the bipolar character of ethics when viewed 
historically, since in the ancient world the emphasis was on the end, while 
in the modern world law has been especially stressed. The antagonism 
between these two concepts Mr. Whittaker makes clear, and then indi- 
cates that under the influence of Juvalta's work he has hit upon what he 
regards as a workable combination. He presents the two terms "Jus- 
tice" and "Liberty" as equivalent to law and end, respectively, and 
makes the former central in "abstract ethics" and the latter in "con- 
crete ethics." These two divisions are suggestive of theoretical or pure 
science on the one hand and of applied science on the other, but while 
Mr. Whittaker regards ethics as a science, he does not range it alongside 
of the other current sciences, but demands that it should develop from 
its own fundamental principle, as, he maintains, the other sciences do. 
Abstract ethics, then, is concerned with the principle of justice, while 
concrete ethics deals with ends which are decidedly varied. If I demand 
freedom to seek some end which I desire, I must accord the same freedom 
to my neighbor who may be seeking an entirely different end, but this 
very recognition of a plurality of ends involves the acknowledgment of 
the principle of justice. 

But whence comes justice ? It is here that Mr. Whittaker contends 
for an a priori element in ethics. He maintains that the traditional 
empiricism of British thinkers has been undergoing a modification in the 
direction of the general Continental emphasis upon the priority of 
thought as such, and with that movement he is heartily in sympathy, 
although he thinks his own way along instead of following any particular 
individual or group. This recognition of an a priori element in ethics 
began, he thinks, with Hobbes, and he therefore deals somewhat at 
length with that writer's fundamental positions; then, with but brief 
mention of other English authors, he passes to the ethical principles of 
Kant. Next, he sketches the main points in the teaching of Juvalta, 
indicates how, as he thinks, this recent writer has "advanced on Kant's 
ethical doctrine" in that he has "reached a higher degree of abstraction" 
and has " more expressly recognized the necessarily empirical character 
of all ends," and then indicates how upon the basis of this material he 
has been led to outline an abstract as well as a concrete ethics, with 
justice as the fundamental a priori principle in the former and ends 
central in the latter. 
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The effort to get away from metaphysics, however, does not result 
in complete success, for in the last chapter Mr. Whittaker contends that 
"not only Reason but Justice in some sense is a pre-existent reality 
ordering the constitution of the whole that is partly known to us in the 
world and in man." He does not, however, "identify Reason and Jus- 
tice with the Whole of Reality, or the Absolute. The position indicated," 
he continues, "is the Platonic position, in some generalized sense, that 
'Mind is King.' From this," he adds, "we must not infer the person- 
ality of that which directs the process of the world; but, personalized or 
not, it is this, rather than the Absolute, when we come to consider it 
closely and not vaguely, that corresponds to the theological idea of God." 

In such a brief review as this necessarily is, one cannot bring out the 
many excellent and suggestive points of view presented by the author, 
nor is there opportunity for raising many questions. Two, however, 
may be asked: Might not justice be regarded as the sine qua non of a 
complex, thriving society ? Where there is no justice, the human units, 
some or many of them, perish. Such a view does not necessitate justice 
as a metaphysically pre-existing reality. Gill-slits were well enough for 
fishes, but for the descendants of such creatures to live in the atmosphere 
they had to develop lungs. The presupposition of justice, then, is the 
condition which makes possible the maximum of longevity and of human 
welfare in a complex social group. It is hardly a priori in Mr. Whit- 
taker's metaphysical sense, but rather in the Kantian transcendental 
sense. 

The second question is as to the legitimacy of tracing back the funda- 
mental principle of a science to a particular pre-existing reality. Justice 
Mr. Whittaker ranges as a co-ordinate, pre-existing reality beside Reason. 
But might we not take harmony as a central principle in aesthetics and 
make that also a similar pre-existing reality, and so on with the rest of the 
sciences? Mr. Whittaker contends that each science should develop 
from its own particular field. In a sense, this is true, but to follow the 
method indicated in connection with abstract ethics we should have to 
assume a galaxy of such pre-existing realities, in a sense, perhaps, identi- 
cal with Plato's Ideas. Such procedure, however, would land us in some- 
thing decidedly different from modern science. 

I may also add, however, in spite of the criticism, that a second read- 
ing of the book is much more valuable than the first. 

Gregory D. Walcott 
Hamline University 
St. Paul, Minn. 



